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> YOUR VENDOR PAYS UP TO 60¢ PER COPY OF OUR VOICE 


"You CARE About A Safe Community" 
We CARE As Well 


Celanese Canada Inc. employs 
about 750 people and has been 
upgrading Alberta's resources 
in the eastern part of Edmonton 
since 1953 
Products are sold across 
Canada and around the world. 


CELANESE 


TEL: (403) 463-8800 
FAX: (403) 450-6573 


Burnham (Canada) Ltd. 
4040-98 Street 
Edmonton, AB 

T6E 3L3 


Giving A Hand Up - Not A Hand Out 


3304 - 91 STREET 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA T6N 101 


BUS: 462-8300 
FAX: 461-0055 


PEACOCK: 


PEACOCK INC 
4737-97 Street 
Edmonton, AB. T6E 5W2 


Bus: (403) 438-1122 
Fax: (403) 437-5218 


NIGHTHAWK Manufacturing Inc. 
“Your One Stop Cushion Shop” 


Electronic Heat Sealing * Quality Wheelchair Upholstery 
Cushions and Accessories 


#2-51331 Range Road 224 Phone (403) 922-4882 
Sherwood Park, Alberta Fax (403) 922-4451 
Canada T8C 1H3 1-800-661-6247 


Three Generations of Service to the Community 


Connelly McKinley Ltd. 


è Funeral Directors èe 
The Floral Chapels 
403-422-2222 
Sherwood Park Funeral Home St Albert Funeral Home 
403-464-2226 403-458-2222 
A Tradition of Confidence 


Albert 


5 St. Anne Street 
St. Albert, Alberta T8N 3Z9 
Telephone: (403) 459-1500 

Facsimile: (403) 460-2394 


Spach at ips airport p 


NEWS * of the World 


Delicto with an inflatable porpoise 


It's been an interesting week in sex shops. In 
Margate, England 30 Russian tourists bought a 
shop's entire stock of fruit-flavoured condoms, 
explaining that they were unable to to purchase 
such delicacies back home. Equally peculiar, and 
considerably more disgusting, were events in 
Miami, where a thief was discovered in flagrante 
delicto with an inflatable porpoise. Stig 
Butterwing, 26, had broken into the 
'Hole-Lot-a-Pokin' Sex Fantasy Shop' late one 
night intending to rob the till. Once inside, how- 
ever, he had become mesmerised by the shop's 
display of sexual appliances. "I'm not a pervert," 


he stressed. "I just wanted to see what it felt like 
to be one." A perspiring Mr Butterwing had duly 


donned a full-length rubber cloak with matching 
gauntlets and proceeded to "put it about a bit," in 


the midst of which activity he was discovered by 
two passing policemen. "We heard a voice at the 
back of the shop groaning ‘Come on, flippers!," 
explained one officer, "and then we found him 
kneeling behind the porpoise, which is when we 
arrested him." Mr Butterwing is now in prison 


where he is studying for a diploma in marine con- 


servation. 


Chair catchers issued with lassoes 


Physical disability should be no bar to a suc- 
cessful life in crime, as demonstrated by 
American John Bryant, who enjoyed a highly 
lucrative career as a housebreaker despite having 
a wooden leg. "It's useful because you can hide 
your tools inside it," he enthused. Equally 
remarkable is the Italian paraplegic who has 
been wreaking havoc at Verona airport. Over the 
past few months there have been a spate of bag 


| of whin ring noise 


along អយ I heard asor 


petrated by a a man in 


behind me," recalled victim Barbara Jones. "Then 


the next thing I knew this wheelchair whizzed 
past and my bag was ripped off my arm. I can't 


stress how fast it was going. My husband tried to 


chase it but it was too quick for him." There 

have been nine such incidents, including one 

man who was robbed on arrival at the airport 

and again two weeks later on departure. "My 

men have now been issued with Special lassoes," 

យី the local police chief, "so it shouldn't 
e got him in custody." 


Death vould be es humiliating 


Judges are adopting ever more bizarre initia- 
tives to deter drinking drivers. In France a JP 
has taken to giving offenders lines, making 
them write "I will not drink and drive" 25,000 
times as punishment for their crimes. The 
scheme has, apparently, proved highly effec- 
tive, although not as effective as that employed 
by Bolivian judge Samuel Penado, who has dra- 
matically cut drink-driving rates in Santa Cruz 
by making offenders appear in court dressed as 
Dutch milkmaids. "I thought 'What would 
deter me?”" explained Mr Penado. a the 


answer came immediately — being made to 
dress up as a Dutch milkmaid, with pigtails and 
enormous breasts. Death would be less humili- 
ating." The idea was subsequently put into 
practice, with drink-drivers forced to appear in 
court wearing clogs and traditional Friesan 
dairy girl's smock, and carrying a bucket. So far 
it has proved 100 per cent effective, and Mr 
Penado is now toying with the idea of extend- 
ing the scheme. "Woolen stockings and latex 
bottoms could be the key to eradicating crime 
forever," he declared solemnly. 


Curing a manic depressive cuttlefish 


Not content with having their own hair- 
dressers and manicurists, animals are now 
undergoing psychoanalysis. In New York a clinic 
has been set up specifically for non-humans. 
"I've got dogs, cats, and a manic depressive cut- 
tlefish," enthused counsellor Peter Borchelt. In 
Australia, meanwhile, a penguin has gone into 
therapy after attacking his keepers. Hector, aged 
three, of Brisbane, was referred to a psychoana- 
lyst after pecking a keeper on the nose when the 
latter tried to feed him a herring. "I've gone into 
Hector's childhood," said psychiatrist John 


Schiel. "And he appears to have the penguin 
equivalent of an extreme Oedipal complex cou- 
pled with psychotic hypersensitivity. I've put 
him on Prozac, and am encouraging him to talk 
about his problems." The treatment seems to be 
working, for Hector has become decidedly more 
sociable, to the extent that not only does he not 
bite his keepers any more, but actively tries to 
mate with them. "It's an improvement," opined 
Mr Schiel, "Although I feel he'd definitely bene- 
fit from a course of regression therapy.” 


Above articles compiled by Paul Sussman in The Big Issue, London England’s street-sold magazine. 
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Stephane 
Putaro 


BY TOM 


BRODBEC K 


years of physical abuse from his stepfather. The 16-year-old Winnipeg youth - 

who now lives on his own in an inner-city rooming house - spent time living 
on the street after leaving home, sleeping on roofs and in parks, surviving largely 
on doughnuts. 


. tephane Putaro says he had little choice but to leave home after enduring 


"I took off from my parents' house because I wasn't being treated very well," says 
Putaro, sitting in his small, tidy kitchen on the second floor of a modest, two-story 
rooming house. "My stepfather's an alcoholic. He threatened to kill me." 


Putaro missed an entire year of school because of family problems, but is now 
enrolled full time in Grade 10 and 11 courses. 


"I got hassled a lot by police," says Putaro of his experience on the street, which 
lasted about a month until his grandmother took him in temporarily. 

But Putaro says he couldn't return home, fearing continued abuse from his step- 
father. 

"He gets drunk every night," says Putaro. "He always has a beer in his hand." 

Putaro instead started collecting city welfare, moved out on his own and is now 
working towards graduating from high school. But it hasn't been easy, says Putaro, 
adding he even had difficulty getting accepted into a local high school. 

"It took me a little while to get into school," says Putaro, adding that jurisdic- 
tion problems initially prevented him from gaining admission into a nearby high 
school. He says he had to seek help from his local MLA to help him get into 
school. 


Although Putaro is attending school full time, city welfare expects him to seek 


* employment and will not provide him with a school allowance. As a result, he's 
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expected to live on $170 a month after rent, including food, clothing, telephone, 
and school supplies. "You have to be very creative," says Putaro, a soccer enthusiast 
who plays almost every evening with his friends. "I don't eat very much. 


Sometimes I go to my grandmother's because I don't have any food." Putaro 
says he has applied for a number of part-time jobs over the past year, including 
McDonald's and other fast food outlets, but is turned down regularly. 


"I have hardly any job experience," he says. 


So when he was approached by Linda Wiseman - one of two distributors of Our 
Voice in Winnipeg - to sell the newspaper, he was thrilled. 


The people who bring 
you OUR VOICE 


OUR 
VOICE 


This newspaper exists because of 
the efforts of the people who sell it 
to you on the street, the vendors. 


For our vendors OUR VOICE is 
a job that helps them to be inde- 
pendent and self-employed. Each 
issue we highlight one of our ven- 
dors in Vendor Profile to let you 
know a little bit about the people 
who bring you OUR VOICE. + 


Authorized 
Vendor 


VENDOR: Pv 


my. 
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"It's kind of like a part-time job for me," says Putaro. "It 

Putaro says he's done relatively well selling Our Voice and has quit panhan- 
dling altogether, something he used to do while living on the streets. But selling 
newspapers on the streets isn't always easy, he says. 

"Some people started saying 'why don't you get a real job?” says Putaro. "I think 
they just don't understand what it's been like for me." 

Putaro says he was even forced to leave a popular selling spot in front of Portage 
Place Mall, a downtown shopping mall entrance frequented by hundreds of people 
a day. 

"They kicked me off the sidewalk," says Putaro. "They said I couldn't sell there. I 
thought since the sidewalk was like city property, I could sell there." 

Putaro says it's been stressful going to school and worrying about where his 
next meal is going to come from. But he says he knows he has to finish high 
school if he wants to get anywhere in life. 

"Maybe I'll get a soccer scholarship somewhere," says a smiling Putaro while 
kicking a soccer ball around the front yard of his rooming house. "Maybe I'll be 
rich." + 


‘helps me buy groceries.” 


Vendor Name 


Number 
Authorized by 


OUR VOICE VENDOR’S CODE 
e | will be sober at all times while working 
e | will be polite to all members of the public 
e | will vend only in areas that are authorized 


All OUR VOICE vendors are required to wear an ID badge (contents above) and abide by a code of conduct. 
If you have any comments about our vendors, phone our distribution manager in your city (see page 5). 


Our warmest hello to all our brothers 
and sisters across the nation 


A message from 
Chief Abraham Hunter, Members & Elders of 


Weenusk 
First Nation 


Office Hours: 9:00 am - 5:00 pm 
P.O. Box 1 

Peawanuck, ON 

POL 2HO 


Phone (705) 473-2554 
Fax (705) 473-2503 


Best Wishes 
from 


Bonnie Laing, M.L.A. 


Calgary Bow Constituency 


#350, 4500 - 16 Avenue NW 
Calgary, Alberta T3B 0M6 
Telephone: 247-2070 
Fax: 247-4619 


ន ន ក 5 
Saskatchewan First Nations 
Network on Disabilities 
ARCHIE KING 
ADVOCATE 

Suite 200 103-A Packham Ave. 
Saskatoon, Sask. S7N 4K4 


Bus (306) 665-1215 
Fax (306) 244-4413 


Support Our Voice 


ADVERTISE 
NOW 


Our Voice currently sells 
25,000 copies a month. 


Call us at: 


403-428-4001 
Edmonton 


403-262-2693 
Calgary 


to see what advertising can do for you. 


| TALKING: back 


[here were some angry responses to our question 
“Can we end hunger in this country? “ 


h e e 

We have an obligation... 
think the government should change its poli- 
cies to work towards ensuring all able-bodied 
people have decent-paying jobs. 

The government and businesses seem to be in 
collusion with each other. 

There is a tendendcy towards glorifying greed 
on the part of a small percentage of the popula- 
tion. 

The rest of us are becoming low-paid servants 
whose only purpose is to serve these greedy peo- 
ple. 

I feel that this country has the resources to 
provide an adequate standard of living for the 
sick, disabled and the elderly. 

As a society we have an obligation to ensure 
that these people do not live in abject poverty. 


ca lie ET 


Should more people go ou 


Call us now and leave your opinion. 


RINJ Can we end hunger 
cx in this country? 


| mean, $1.49 for a can 
of soup? 


I say that hunger can be erased in the coun- 
try. I used to work with people on welfare. At 


that time allowances for food were more, but OUR 
since then prices have risen. Everybody, I mean VOICE 
everybody, will have to work at ending hunger, 

including those that set prices. Input from OCTOBER 15 
everybody, those affected, those that set prices, 1996 


because it is too one-sided now, somebody 
deciding what they will eat and how much they ច 
need and it is clearly inadequate. 

People know what they need. Don't give 
them a course. People know what they need 
themselves. 

I mean, $1.49 for a can of soup? 

I wonder if rising prices are taken into consid- 
eration. 

I'm on AISH, I have to take the Handibus, 
coming up with $15 towards the end of the 
month, that is hard. It's no good towards the 
end of the month when you need the money for 


food. 
and get 3 job). 


1-800-882-5954 or 424-0624 in Edmonton. 


Our Voice Notes: 


Advertising sales hire 
Don in Edmonton 


My name is Don Vollrath. I have been vend- 
ing Our Voice in front of the Toronto 
Dominion Bank on Jasper Avenue for about 5 
months. I would like to thank everyone who has 
supported me in this time. I have enjoyed the 
bank management and staff, and all of the cus- 
tomers at this location. 


As of October Ist, I have been hired as an 
advertising sales rep for the newspaper. If you 
are interested in advertising in the paper, please 
feel free to contact me at 428-4001. 

Don Vollrath. 


o jeo IF a 
Advertising ahead in Calgary 
The new Our Voice advertising office is 
going ahead full steam in Calgary. Former ven- 
dor Chuck Pinkney is the ad rep there. Calgary 


area people interested in advertising can contact 
Chuck at 262-2693. 


Edmonton vendors 
enjoy barbecue 


Vendors in Edmonton recently also enjoyed a 
social barbecue, following a tradition started by 
Ed Greanya and friends in Calgary. Thanks to 
the following Edmonton businesses who gener- 
ously contributed to the barbecue: 

Strathcona IGA 

Millwoods IGA 

Southgate Safeway 

Heritage Safeway 

Westend Save-On Foods 

Highlands Supermarket 


Need help with reading 
or writing? 


Frontier College Students for Literacy in 
Edmonton will provide free one-on-one flexible 
tutoring. Call 492-4066 for information. 
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from readers of this newspaper lately has been from peo- The other comment that comes up is that the newspaper is 
se ple who complain we haven’t been on the side of poor offensive, or all bad news, depressing. Yikes. This hurts a bit 
VOICE people enough. more. We give a fairly free rein to people to tell their stories as a o 
It's nice to hear. We would have expected more comments they really are. Too often they really aren’t pretty. There are edit! think we C 
OCTOBER 15 charging us with being “one-sided” for the poor, not the lots of stories of substance abuse, violence, painful lives. We get a more cheerful sub- 
1996 


‘Telling the truth: 


Our Voice has a bias... 


nterestingly, some of the harshest feedback we’ve had 


other way around. It’s nice to have people backing our posi- 
tion that we need to provide a voice for poorer people. 


Let the wealthy, the Conrad Black’s of the world, have 
their own newspapers. They do own enough of them. And 
those newspapers say what their owners want to say too. 
Let's not kid ourselves about “the truth” or objectivity. 
Everything is seen through someone’s eyes and interpreted in 
the process. Just ask your mate about the fight you had last 
week, and see who “remembers” it correctly. Chances are 
there are two views of what the reality was. 

Journalists say they try to get 
both sides of the story. The 
truth AND the lies. For exam- 
ple, the story on welfare is that 
it is woefully inadequate. The 
regulations are so restraining as 
to prevent people from pulling 
up from the poverty trap. “We 
just can’t make ends meet.” The 
other side of the story, from a 
very reasonable-sounding gov- 
ernment official, could well be 
that they are making sure no 

one is cheating, or they are try- 
ing to keep costs down, or they 
are “encouraging” people to 
become self-sufficient. Witty yyy 
We'll stick with the “people Vfl fy fl 
reality” here in these pages. fy ý 
We have let “the other side 
of the story” seep in a bit, with 
comments from landlords, and 
comments from people who 
think welfare is too generous. 
It’s important to remember 
what so many people’s beliefs 
and prejudices are. But for the 
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most part we are telling one side of the story. 


aren’t trying to dress it up, or make it cosmetically nicer. It is 
some people’s reality. That said, we are also getting in a mix of 
hopeful, optimistic stories, because they are out there too. In 
some issues of the paper, the luck of the draw is tough stories, 

Our Voice is definitely a different style of journalism, and 
we are exploring it and trying out new things, testing out the 
boundaries. Your feedback, suggestions, and stories are always 
welcome. 


KEITH WILEY 
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The spare change newspaper 


Cheerful 
faces 


ject for our cover than 
Mr. Dressup. Ernie Coombs is ona ` 
farewell tour and we were happy 
to talk to him. Thanks to Calgary 
editor, Barb Lauber for our 
“scoop”. 

Marnie’s Story is our feature 
spread, and it’s pretty good news, ` 
too, although things did get worse, - 
much worse, for Marnie before 
they got better. the butterfly collec- 
tors looks to be a powerful video. 
Thanks to Calgary writer Candy 
Watson for getting us that story. 

Tom Hind wrote up a storm 
this month, including the Artful 


page 9. Watch for more 
of his stories in coming issues. 
Tom Brodbeck sent us the story of 
one of our younger vendors, 
Stephane Putaro in Winnipeg, for 
our page 3 Profile. 


The Kiss the Bride story by 
Laurie McCullough continues- 
and is turning rather poignant. 
Stick with it, it just gets better. 


As usual we thank cartoonists 
Linda Dumont, Derek Oliver, of 
Vancouver, and John Dykstra. We 
are happy to get Ed Gould’s 
Concrete Jungle cartoon in again. 
Susan Andrews again contributed 
the crossword. 
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Marnie’ 


Story 


Formerly 
a suburban 
housewife 
I never thought 
that the descent 
into poverty and 
hopelessness 
could give me 
the courage to 
pursue my 
dreams. 


any of you who read this newspaper probably 

live in a house with a spouse and two chil- 

dren, just like I did. You may even be aware of 

the poorer side of the community, just as I was. You may also be unable 

to see yourself, as I was, becoming a part of that community. Even hard- 
er to believe is that you could become a better person, living closer to 
your ideals, as a result of becoming part of the community's marginal- 
ized community. 


It happened to me and it still amazes me how quickly life circum- 
stances can plunge us into the ‘other’ side of society — the poorer side. 
Being laid off from a job, escape from an unhappy marriage, unexpected 
pregnancy, an alcoholic or drug-addicted family member, mental or 
physical illness . . . any one of these can catapult us out of our seeming- 
ly secure lifestyle. In my case it was a combination. 

Living in an established suburb, I decided to leave my marriage, 
which had been ‘dead’ for about five years. My two daughters were 14 
and 18. I had a job, received some legal advice from the YWCA, and got 
an apartment. Nice smooth transfer? WRONG. 


At about the same time sexual harassment I had been experiencing at 


my job escalated. I had noticed nuances before, but in my formerly insu- 


lated lifestyle, tended to ignore it. Now I was feeling vulnerable, adjust- 
ing to my new life, living from paycheque to paycheque. The sexual 
moves wore me down until my nerves were on edge. 

This was all in an established institution. Who would believe me? I 
became more and more paranoid. Finally I had trouble telling the real 
harassment from phantoms of harassment in my mind. 


One after another other things started to tumble down around me. 
My mother -the basis of all my values and beliefs and convictions- and 
seemingly in perfect health, died suddenly. What a shock! ! had to bor- 
row the money to go to her funeral overseas. 


Trouble with both my children: my older daughter was experiencing 
bouts of severe depression, probably connected with the stress of our 
drastically changed lifestyle. She was turning to alcohol to try to cope. 
My younger daughter now 16 years-old became pregnant. My ex-hus- 
band wasn’t helping either, phoning with contradictory proposals. He 
wanted me to help him work out our family separation, while he broke 
up with each new girlfriend. 

My life was a terrible mess. 

I needed my job just to keep ahead, but the increasing sexual harass- 
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ment seemed to become a conspiracy against me. I was caught in a web 
of power and I was the most powerless. I became physically ill at the 
thought of having to face work each day. 


Finally I quit the job, at the time our only means of support. With my 
emotional downward spiral already well underway, quitting my job 
started the economic spiral downward into a cycle of poverty. I was just 
trying tomake it through each day, with no energy left to see beyond 
the trees and the forest. 


I filed a sexual harassment complaint with the Human Rights 
Commission against this giant institution. They thought I had a case. 


“Great,” I thought “but I have no money to pay my rent.” 


| had just about cracked up. I went on welfare, which had been great- 

ly reduced by sweeping changes of the government. I couldn’t afford the 
pills I had come to need to keep me on an even keel. My daughter's 
pregnancy proceeded. When we had no food, she ate at her friend’s 
house. My other daughter was trying so hard to continue her education 
and cope with her emotions, while battling alcohol. My mental state 
was hopeless, but through the fog I knew my older daughter was feeling 
the awful responsibility that the oldest child in a family often feels -that 
she somehow had to emotionally support all three of us . Things just 
seemed completely hopeless. This awful state went on for two years. 
Family members and a women’s group really helped. Somehow we 
កក - beautiful and healthy -- and came home 
to the one-bedroom apartment the four of us now shared. We had man- 
aged to make a small down payment on it from the meagre divorce set- 
tlement. Some days -- and nights -- were impossible. My ex-husband 
phoned constantly from his three-bedroom suburban bungalow , empty 
except for himself. 


Life is full of surprises, however. My sense of self-preservation -- from 
my mother, I think - was steadfastly present. 


After a see-saw procedure, the dismissal of my sexual harassment case 
‘due to lack of evidence’ hit me hard, especially since part of my values 
from my mother was a belief that truth and integrity would always win 
in the end. So much for that theory. The blow caused me to look at my 
former lifestyle. With a shock I realized I wouldn’t take it back at any 
price, even though I was destitute! I realized I wanted a different 
lifestyle, simpler, closer to my beliefs. I knew I couldn’t achieve it in the 
city. I looked around the city scene and saw a rat race, locked into a ‘9 to 
5’ culture. People need to work like this in this climate, just to survive. | 
wanted something more . . . a life based on necessities of life, rather 
than the ‘trimmings.’ I didn’t know where or when it started, but a 
dream began to take shape in my mind. 


I got an ‘ACE’ job, only available to welfare recipients, at Alberta’s 
minimum wage of $5 per hour, not enough to live on, and not leading 
anywhere. But never mind. I was gaining some computer skills, feeling 
worthwhile, and getting better mentally and physically. I began to 
research places I felt would be more conducive to a different lifestyle, 
more spiritual, more wholistic. The Slocan Valley, south of Revelstoke 
B.C., in the Kootenay mountains, seemed to beckon. After some 
inquiries, it appeared that this rural part of B.C. might have a system 
based more on trust than the system I felt part of in the city. People were 


~ a beautiful, if 


willing to carry a mortgage if I wanted to 
buy a modest place to live. We put our 
tiny apartment up for sale, and hoped 
the equity and our combined few 
dollars would allow us to buy 
a small place to live. For 

over a year, we four 
pooled resources, 
talked, began to 
laugh again, 
planned, 
researched and 
dreamed. 


It has taken me 
almost six years to 
work through crises, 
bitterness and ‘Why is 
this happening to 
me?’ to a positive 
state of mind, but 
I've almost 
arrived. 


lomorrow. 


we leave for... encase Fe SS ក ~ ia re គ a មក Sy 


modest, 
dwelling in the 
exquisite Slocan 
Valley: myself, my 
two daughters, and 
my grandson. We 
have a business 
plan, job leads, barter 
ideas, a roof over our 
head, an old, reliable 
car, and our health. 
Living in suburbia, | 
never thought that a descent 
into poverty and hopeless- 
ness could lead me to separate 
the important from the unneces- 
sary -- could give me the courage to 
pursue my dreams. 


Wish me luck! á 
OUR 
VOICE 
A tribute to Marnie’s 24 years in Calgary, and to all the other Marnies OCTOBER 15 
out there who may also be gathering the courage to pursue their dreams yy 


The drawing is by Marnie’s daughter Lynette, almost 20 now and moth- 
er of two-and-a-half-year-old son Vernar. 


THE STORY > Part3 


FICTION BY LAURIE MCCULLOUGH 


In Part 2 the relationship with Charmaine blossoms, but falls 
short of consummation. Now our man finds a new role. 


he was with me for about a month. A poor, lonely 
= street rat with nowhere to go and no one to 

care. I guess she'd been running, all her life. Her 
father died when she was ten. Adopted, as I said, which 
is why I know her birth name was Sharon Louise 
Graham. We went to her mother's house, only one time. 
Her mother was a big woman, not fat, but big like a foot- 
ball player. She said: 


"I never wanted you, not at all." while Charmaine's 
broken heart broke harder, tears she couldn't help fell 
from her eyes. I had a station wagon. I took her to a park 
with a huge parking lot. I didn't park in the parking lot. I 
snuggled my car in behind a bunch of trees beside the 
river. I had an old sleeping bag, spread it on the deck 
behind the front seat and held Charmaine with all of 
me. Soft and silent tears spread across the brown shirt 
covering my shoulders. 


The best kisser I ever met was in a hotel on the drag. 
She said: 


"Here." and here, it certainly was. She left and I never 
saw her again, but I'll never forget that kiss. I didn't have 
that kind of kisses for Charmaine. All I had was caring. 


So, I cared. 


She fell asleep. I held her, for hours, while the 
rain started pattering. The summer sun of 
Calgary cast shadows from the trees I parked 
behind, over the roof of my blue station 
wagon. 


Yeah, I loved Charmaine, in my way. 


But I never made love with her. It did- 
n't happen because I began to see her as a 
waif with no one, about three hours after we 
met. That was around half an hour before she 
said: 

"That bedroom's looking pretty good, to me." 
and some vague form of decency appeared, 
completely unasked for, in my mind. After 
that, I treated her the way I figured the world 
should have treated her, from day one. The more I 
found out, the more I knew I was right to do that. 


She disappeared. She was just, plain gone. I was wor- 
tied as hell and remembered a name she told me. The 
name, Gloria Franks, belonged to a social worker in 
Calgary. The woman turned out to be half Indian, half 
Palestinian. I took three weeks off, jumped in my station 
wagon, headed south. I won't forget that trip. Two and a 
half hours, hurtling through the summer wind and sun- 
shine. Eighty to ninety miles an hour as I listened to 
Linda Rondstat sing ‘When Will I be Loved’, the Doobie 
Brothers singing “Black-water', Pure Prairie League 
singing Amy’, Bad Company doing ‘Can't Get Enough’ 
and lots more of that wonderful old music people used 
to come up with when I was young. I found Gloria 
Franks, as well as Charmaine. Gloria Franks figured I was 
great stuff, because I told her lies, and she told me about 
Charmaine's life. 


Nightmare. 


Charmaine got arrested in a drag hotel, the Summit, a 
few days before I found her. She was hustling MDA for 
some jerk who left tracks on her left arm. She was a little 
girl, didn't know the narcs always look like dealers. Sold 
a couple caps to a member of the Calgary constabulary. 
The guy she was selling for just faded away. 

She had been in institutions for a long time. Being in 
another wasn't adding to her life. They did things like 
locking her in a room with nothing but her, the tile 


floor and bright, flourescent lights for seventy-two 
hours. She got water, but she didn't get fed. They called 
that ‘Quiet Time’ and I guess it did the same things to 
her it would do to you. She'd been beaten, molested as 
thoroughly as a little girl can be molested, violently 
abused and uncared for. She belonged to Social Services 
like somebody owns a dog, and I said: 

"What if I marry her?" before Gloria Franks said some- 
thing which meant: 

"YOU'LL own her." 


I did not, particularly, want to own Charmaine, but I 
knew she was a lot better off if I owned her than if Social 
Services owned her. We were both a lot better off if 
nobody owned anybody. That wasn't how it was, so 
Gloria Franks told me: 


"I, as an employee of the Government of Alberta, am 
Charmaine's legal guardian. I can give you permission to 
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Charmaine.That marriage can keep her out of jail." 


I might have been able to do anything, up to and 
including manslaughter, to save my wounded angel 
from jail. 

"In a situation like this, the judge is BOUND by my 
recommendation. 


I can make it stick." and she could as I discovered 
when a very young man with thin, receding hair and 
grey, plastic glasses said: 

"You may, now, kiss the bride." some time after a 
judge with a face like cold rolled steel said: 

"I don't like this, Mrs. Franks, I don't like this, at all. I 
feel our primary concern should be the welfare of the 
child." because Charmaine was a child, in the eyes of the 
law. It was too late, though. Gloria Franks accompanied 
us to Vital Statistics. We got married by the young man 
with grey glasses, to the witness of two secretaries. They 
were bemused, abashed that some fool could marry a 
tiny girl with big eyes, no documentation. 

Gloria Franks was the documentation. 

The law couldn't do a thing. The law can work 
against itself as effectively as it can work for itself. That's 
how lawyers make a living, working both ways. As far as 
the law and Social Services were concerned, I married 
and adopted someone at the same time. 


We stayed at my place for a while and then, for some 
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reason I can't bring to mind, moved to north central 
Edmonton. We got another basement suite. Huge win- 
dows which faced south, lots of Italian neigbours who 
were fine people. The mornings were beautiful as the 
sun rose across the neigbour's back yard. I've always 
been one for waking early. Garbage cans and gravel a la 
back alley lifted the blinds from sleep. It was spring. The 
grass was Orgasm green. The mornings came quick as I 
sat on the back porch, smoked whatever I could get. I 
was young, | liked to seize any opportunity that might 
come along. More jam than respect, in me. I told Social 
Services they had to pay me, as Charmaine's legal 
guardian, to support Charmaine. 

They did it! 

I was working for Babco Electric, in the wiring room. 
My job was to figure out how the hell the things the 
guys in the front office designed would be assembled. I 

didn't want to do that. 


I wanted to design those things. 


In the pink, that's what we were. We had enough 
money for anything we wanted. We didn't want 
much, Aside from the fact we weren't screwing 
each other, we were much like any husband and 
wife. We kissed, cuddled, held each other while we 
watched late shows. We saw “Wuthering 
Heights’ one night, damn near swooned 
with the heartbreak of it all, went to 
bed. 


It was not always easy to be celibate 
with Charmaine. 

Charmaine was no virgin. T guess she. 
was going for it since she was about ~ 
twelve, hadn't had enough to get tired 
by the time I met her. It's a good thing I 
never boffed her. After we got married 
she was so frail I took her for a physical. 

Turned out she had every sexually trans- 

mitted gutrot I ever heard of, a few I 

4 A didn't. I guess that's how carefully 
= Social Services looked after her. 

Gonorrhea, Chlamydia, Syphilis and a 
bunch of bugs I can't remember. The doctor prescribed 
and I fed her, over a period of weeks, enough antibiotics | 
to cure a third world country of it's diseases. The things 

Charmaine told me explained everything I might have 

wondered about, but I was determined to be the only 

person she knew who didn't take anything out in trade. 


I did that, but I'm not sure if I did right. Maybe she 
would have been better off if I kept her for my own. 


Maybe, I should have. 


One day, I decided I wanted to do some more drift- 
ing. It was obvious the things I loved were going back- 
wards from my life. I wanted one more run. Before I set- | 
tled into the old age which, at that time in my mind, 
happened after twenty-five, I wanted one more run. 


I got it. I took it. I had it. 


I wasn't much for saving money. I didn't have much, 
I had a car, but you can't do much drifting when you're | y 
tied to a car and a woman. A car's okay and a woman's 
okay, but you're screwed if you have both. I gave the 
station wagon to Dad, told Charmaine: |! 


"We're gonna hit the road, Darlin'." and that suited 
her fine. I figured that was okay because I was twenty- 
five and knew my wandering days were supposed to be 
through, except my heart bitched at me to go some- 
where. 


Part 4 of Kiss the Bride will appear next issue. 


Mr. Dressup 
Savs Goodbye 


: Casey and Finnegan, the puppets adults will remember, retired in 1989, along 
! BY BARBARA LAUBER with the puppeteer who created them. Since then the cast includes Lorenzo, a 


r Dressup, the long-time children’s TV show host is on a cross-country brash racoon, Chester the Crow, Truffles, a pink pig, and child puppets Annie and 
Ne good-bye tour. With dates in most western Canadian cities, the tour is a Alex. Coombs says the relationship of the characters has always worked to show 
last chance to see the famous character of children’s morning television. how people should treat each other. 
He has retired and stopped making the show, Ernie Coombs says, “TIl be Mr Coombs is a spokesperson for the charity, Save the Children. “Everybody, espe- 
០ Dressup until I die.” cially somebody who’s been as lucky as I am, should give something back to the 
The retirement tour is hitting several western Canadian cities, world,” he says. Save the Children sponsors community projects in nine countries 
te Regina October 22, Calgary October 25, and Edmonton on October 27. including some in Canada assisting native people. 
Mr Dressup stopped filming in February of this year, after 29 seasons. But future A street newspaper is “a heck of a good idea,” Coombs told Our Voice. “It rey 
he- generations:ofpre-schoolersawillsti ន ព : resents ibe street peo le and gives them somet thing > more than holdin Out a hat 
~< ន ក a c x 3 យ = ន ~ F o - > Sa = ay = ក al -ygs q gae "= 
en tE : Asking street people i the don’t just a a obi is like asking a bald person ‘why 
i l Ernie Coombs says he never got tired of singing songs, making crafts and talk- dan ngst t people w : d Juste í 8 P 
- ing to three and four year-olds. “We liked and respected children and we didn’t neS 8 ក្ក ; z ; ; 
i want to do anything that would put children down,” he says of making the show. Coombs believes the Ontario government has turned their back on the plight 
i It has been so successful, Coombs thinks, “because we're pretty simple and down- Of people on welfare. It’s a very careless solution just to pull all the services. People 
to-earth. We really were concerned with the child. The audience sticks with you are going to die. I suppose that’s one solution.” + 
because they believe in you.” 
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a POETRY CONTEST NIGHT 


ps4 PRIZES FOR POETRY IN MANY CATEGORIES. 
CALL MICHAEL FOR MORE INFORMATION AT 423-2285. 


i THURSDAY, NOV. 7 


8 PM. BOYLE STREET COMMUNITY SERVICES CO-OP 
105 AVENUE AT 101 STREET, EDMONTON 
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IDIOT 


literacy 

rules the land 

It walks in mysterious faces 
Children, elderly people 
Mistaken for people unintelli- 
gent 

People with life to give 
Subjects most people think 
nothing of 

An idiot could be you or me 
Tell me the definition 

Or don't you know 

To some it means you are stu- 
pid 

What's that mean? 

Or to others it's because you 
are different 

You, we are stereotyped 

Put into categories 

Nothing like we are inside 
People critisize on what's on 
the outside 

Į am me 

Maybe I am an idiot 

You can judge me and others 
What you say isn't always true 
Groups are themselves 

If we are idiots 

Then let it be 

At least we are us, ourselves. 


anonymous. 


JAIL 
HOUSE 
BLUES 


Looking past the confined pic- 
ture window at visions of 
ageless freedom 
Where 
Swaying coniferous trees could 
be seen in the winds of 
boundless freedom 
With 
Whispering mountains that 
seem to know of a healing path 
on the 
endless road to freedom 


When 
Falling night darkens the pic- 
ture window, one must dream 
of 


the road to freedom. 


by Art Piche. 


ENHE POET 


Past the time when he mightily 
pushes through 

with physical might and sheer 
will. 

When life's challenges push 
patience to it's edge, 

after all reserves and logical 
realms are used; 

When obstacles mount, prob- 
lems continuing, 

what else has he left, but to 
write? 

Where else can he go to fullfill 
his life? 

Peace is the prize that keeps 
him alive. 

Ink strokes upon paper in pat- 
terns well known 

He tells all the world that life 
has begun 

Within his prose, poetry and 
mighty fiction, 

Adventure awaits, yet within 
his control. 

His mind opens, unfolding line 
by line. 

Freedom is his, he unleashes 
his courage 

Disgracing the unjust, his 
oppressors, 

Attacking his foes, slashing his 
enemies, 

Bringing them humbly to his 
knees. 

Proudly, he reveals the myster- 
ies of life... 

or questions the motives of 
high society's whims 

He will change his world, if 
only this one, 

In hopes, that others may see 
and take it; 

His insight, his wisdom and 
courage 

moulding their world into 'The 
Place’, 

where peace will always survive 


To be now, 

is to be in this world; 

The last frontier, 

to which the banished go. 


by Marlene Young 


Our Voice publishes short poems on a 
regular basis. Submissions welcome, but 
will not be returned. Please send copies 
only. Poetry editor: Michael Walters 


The road that calls 


Yes, the road calls, like the feel of the wind. I 
was young, twelve years old in 1973. Going 
from Regina to Calgary. Putting the knapsack 
down, | waited fifteen minutes to half an hour. 
A ride, and a semi-truck too. The love of the 
road, saying yes, I’m off, running. Then the 
trucker asks, “Where’re you off to?” 

“Calgary, Alberta, sir,” I say. 


“Swift Current is where I’m going,” the truck- 
er says, and we travelled and talked about how 
great it is to be on your own in the world. 


I made it to Calgary that trip. The years 
passed and I covered all western Canada, stop- 
ping for work when I needed money. Of all the 
roads the mountain ones were the scariest, cause 
of the bears. But it was great. 

Through the years I talked to many people of 
all kinds. And partied too. When I was twenty a 
party picked me up, and like there were no laws 
we drank. I got, out set up my tent and crashed 
for the night. 


I’m 30 now. I talk to life without a ride, 
singing my favourite songs. The road and me 
grew old at heart, at least I did. I’m going back 
to school to become a writer, for I’m getting old. 
But to a new youngster, I wish the best. Take 
care hitchhiker. Need a ride? + 
by Peter Lerat 


Vancouver (id, 


1980. Life on the other side of the mountains, 
where deceptive weather with sudden 
wind-gushes can play havoc on the mind. 
Memories of falling and tripping into the West 
Coast scene — a note in life to remember. 


In a dive called the Columbia Hotel the drugs 
were cheap. What shall it be ... Columbian gold, 
bennies, some purple microdot? Until then I'd 
never tried L.S.D., acid, Cid. Call it what you want. 
I decided to experiment and bought a couple. 


I was told to wait an hour before the Cid 
kicked in. It seemed like an eternity. So, fool that 
I was, I popped the second hit. 


Within ten minutes the scene picked up 
tremendous speed. One way streets were sud- 
denly full of big cars with little people. Some 
people were tiny with bulging, fishlike eyes. 
Some faces melted. A stop sign at one intersec- 
tion read pots. 


An acid trip to the edge of sanity became the 
heebie-jeebies. It was sink or swim. I chose to 
swim, but floated sideways. I stayed spaced for 
19 hours. 


During this time I tried playing pool with an 
old friend. He waxed me. When it was my shot 
the round balls turned square. Colours changed 
or ran together. Some balls vanished only to 
reappear. I thought the cueball was flat and 
ended up missing my turn. 


My friend asked me what I was on? 


"Cid," I said, wanting to be cool. 
4 
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"That stuff'll kill you," 
he said. 

I blew a fuse and head- 
ed out the door. I made 
my way to Pigeon Park á 
where I lay down on the grass. The sun shone 
mercilessly on me. Higher than a kite I watched 
flying seagulls circle backwards. Scared and 
alone I got up and left the park, renting a 
fleabag, where I fluttered and whizzed around 
in my mind. 


Hours of paranoia spent in a hotel room is 
not my idea of an excursion. It's been ten years — MUR 
since I quit bending my footsteps on mind-bog- 


VOICE 
glers. Now, as flashbacks come and go, I still 
think of that day — the day I almost becamea OCTOBER 15 
flower child on Vancouver streets. % 1996 


by Art Piche 


Proud to buy my own food 


I've been selling Our Voice for pretty near 
two years, on and off. Sometimes I take trips up 
north, but when I come back to Edmonton I 
start up again. I like selling the paper as it makes 
me proud to buy my own food and tobacco. 
Besides, it passes my time in a better way than 
panhandling or running around the souplines. 
Chief, a buddy of mine who’s another vendor, 
got me started on this. And I'm glad he did. I 
like the public. I learn a lot of interesting things 
from buyers. And that’s what I really like about 


this job, I'm always learning new things. + 
“by Joe Haleschuk — កម សមី 


Sales technique: drien ក 
and confident 


I really like selling Our Voice. It gives me 
independence, me being a self-reliant type of 
guy. It pays my rent, allows me to eat fairly well. 
I've been selling for two years now, first in ` 
Vancouver, then in Calgary, now in Edmonton. 
I’m a good hustler. When I get a new issue, I fig- 
ure out a selling pitch. Then I try it out on the 
buying public. If it works, I stick to the pitch, 
like with the issue on poverty, I say to passersby: 
“Would you care to read about poverty in 
Canada, ma’am?” I’ve sold 15 papers today, as 
people seem curious to learn about the subject. I 
like intelligent people so I sell on Whyte Avenue 
and down by the university as well as by the 
Boardwalk in Edmonton. There are good spin- 
offs to vending too. Last week I got into a con- 
versation with a buyer. Turned out we both liked 
baseball. I ended up with a free ticket to a base- 
ball game, coin in my pocket and a new friend, 
who I’m sure will become a steady customer. 
That’s the key to selling well, being friendly and 
conversant. People seem to like my approach. I 
dress well and present myself with confidence. | 
think that’s the real key to selling Our Voice 
-friendly and confident. Besides, I believe in the 
paper and that seems to transmit between me 
and my buyers. + 
by Richard 


The Words on the Street column is a space for Our Voice vendors and friends to write short notes about 


life and their experiences. 
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| Drug that cures your ills (8) 

5 Great white, hammerhead, San 
José, tiger (6) 

10 European river (5) 

l | ‘Getaway’ lounge in airports (9) 
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| Cement shell? (6) 


2 Clothes that are hung after 
being washed (4,5) 

3 Sugary, not-quite-real filling 
in Twinkies (5) 

4 Clothing-optional people (7) 

6 Material once used to stuff 


12 To whom mail is sent (9) 

13 Vote in (5) 

14 Trout, salmon, 3|$០ 5 Across (6) 

16 Fabric made from animal hide (7) 

19 Rhythm (7) 

21 Tacked-down, wall-to-wall rug 
with pile (6) 

23, Sticky desert fruits from palm 
trees (5) 


25 Medieval association of merchants 
or trademen (5,4) 


27 Excessive concentration on one 
idea or object (4,5) 

28 Bean from which Coke was once 
derived (5) 

29 To state confidence (6) 

30 Star Trek's split infinitive (6,2) 


cushions (5,4) 
7 Reduce, 
8 Where indigent people 
sometimes go (8) 
9 To formally protest a legal 
decision (6) 
15 Better looking (9) 
17 Order of importance (9) 


18 The study of theoretical 
than practical (8) 


20 Machine used to run a 
motor (6) 


21 America’s Windy City (7) 
22 Texan city (2,4) 

24 The points on a fork (5) 
26 Cut into small cubes (5) 


, recycle (5) 
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Answers to October | Crossword #40 


> Puzzle 4/ answers will be published in | 
the November d issus of Our Voice... 
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WE KNOW FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN, 
CHINESE, LATIN, DUTCH, RUSSIAN, 
TURKISH, YIDDISH, 
SWAHILI, JAPANESE, 
រ \ POLISH, HEBREW CREE... 


WAIT A SECOND! YOU CAN TALK/ 
YOU PENGUINS KNOW ENGLISH! 


OF COURSE WE 
KNOW ENGLISH 
AND THATS NOT ALL 


LAE KNAS 
WE ANUW eee 


WE KNOW HOW THEY 
GET THE SOFT 
FLOWING CARAMEL 
INTO THE 
CARAMILK BAR 


MAKE SOME MASKS 
OUT OF THESE 


GHOSTS ARE 


PAPER BAGS, GY MADE FROM P Whe CLICHE Tae 
E, ; JA ARE CLICHE, TRÝ 
j BEDSHEETS, ន្ល Yor SOMETHIN Gy 4 


NOT BAGS! _DIFFERENT, 


mamvanZgon 


considered taking 


a driver 
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Kind Supporters 


Thanks to the following businesses and organiza- 
tions whose support helps publish this newspa- 
per: 

Northern Alberta Prosthetic & Orthotic Service 
11024 - 127 Street 

Edmonton,AB TSM 012 

452-9513 


National Money Mart 
15207 Stony Plain Road 
Edmonton, AB TSP 3¥4 
483-2274 


Michener Allan Auctioneering 
PO. Box 5297 

Edmonton, AB TSL 3L0 
470-5584 


Jang & Willson 

201, 10357-109 Street 
Edmonton, AB TSJ 1N3 
448-0804 


Catholic Health Association 
6R III] Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, AB TSK 0L4 
488-8074 


Northern Alberta Prosthetic & Orthotic Devices 
11024-127 Street 

Edmonton,AB TSM 012 

452-9513 


Peekiskwetan "Let's Talk" Agency 
Box 180 

Wabasca, AB TOG 2K0 

891-3640 


Hi Alta Well Service 
13114 - 159 Street 
Edmonton, AB TSV |H7 
447-1640 


Synphar Laboratories 
#2 4290 91A Street 
Edmonton, AB T6E 5V2 462-4044 


Track N Trail 
10148 82 AVENUE 
Edmonton, AB T6E1Z4 432-1707 


Western Union Insurance 
620 10180 101 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5j 384 428-7544 


Ultimate Video 
16745-100 Street 
Edmonton, AB TSY 379 475-6118 
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“I SUPPOSE you ALL WANT A 


ME To FEEL Qui_Ty 


JF I MAKE MONEY SITTIN? 
HERE, I CAN AFFORD j 
To EAT AND IM HAPPY! 


l IF I DON'T 7 EITHER 
|STARVE OUT HERE OR 


I DECIDE To Do WHAT- 
EVER IT TAKES TO SURYNEJ 
~ IN THIS 


EY DEREK, WHILE NO ONE WAS 
“tg LOOKING, T MANAGED 
if?) TO GRAB THIS CASE 


a ee gre Door! 4 
A Move HUH! 
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"The focus for it is for the kids to see 
prostitution the way it really is." 


Currently there are 287 active files of "at risk" girls in Calgary. The average age of 


the girls is 14. The youngest known child prostitute is 10 years of age. 


BY C. WATSON 


he butterfly collectors opens with an ominous dark screen and traffic noises 

before the first grainy black and white visuals appear. This is not a nice, 

feel-good kind of video. It isn't meant to be. "The focus for it is for the 
kids to see prostitution the way it really is," says Street Teams executive director 
Ross MacInnes, the former head of the city police vice unit. It depicts the events 
that lure and net young girls into the cycle of coercion, violence and prostitution. 
It shows why they are on the street. 

Based on the book Children in the Game by MacInnes, the butterfly collectors is an 
18-minute video written and directed by Joel Stewart of VICOM Multimedia Inc., 
Calgary. It has won seven awards for its motivational and educational presentation 
as well as its script-drama aspect. It will be available soon through schools and 
community groups. 

Three hundred people attended its first public screening in Calgary Sept. 27 at 
the IMAX Theatre. They left quietly. There were tears. At the Hard Rock Cafe recep- 
tion afterwards people wrote cheques to support Street Teams' efforts. They saw the 


need. Young girls now off the street stood at the mike and very simply thanked 
everyone who has helped Street Teams. 

"Awards are gratifying,” says Barry Chugg, vice-president of VICOM, but more 
important is the fact that the butterfly collectors tells it like it is on the street. There's 
nothing pretty about child prostitution." VICOM'S support of this Street Teams 
project derives from Chugg's earlier social work career and his commitment to help 
community activities. 

Street Teams began as an independent agency in the fall of 1995. Currently 
there are 287 active files of "at risk" girls in Calgary. The average age of the girls is 
14. The youngest known child prostitute is 10 years of age. Street Teams operates a 
Point of Departure (POD) that is a safe home, recovery and treatment centre for 12 
girls a year. It also runs a van and cell phones, delivers services and programs, pro- 
vides aftercare and gets results. It has rescued 60 girls from the streets since the 
concept began in 1994. 

"You think it's going to be fun," says one girl now off the street for more than a 
year. "You think there's no rules and you're free. You think you can do whatever 
you want. But it's not like that. It's not fun." That's what she would like to tell 
other young girls. + 
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